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The Editor’s Note: The REVIEW may seem a bit late, but we believe we, and 
you, too, have profited by the slight delay. The new papers are just beginning to 
come and it was a temptation to wait for just one more before we sent the REVIEW 
to press. But every day brought us near to the November, even now well under way, 
and this issue had to start on its way. We are starting the year optimistically and 
we know it will be the best we have ever had, for you see it is our first. Even at 
that we have done a great deal for one of our age. 

We are open to suggestion and to criticism and we want you to feel that the 
REVIEW is yours. The latch-string is always out. 
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NEW YORK 


The Business of Running a School Paper 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Central High School, Newark, N. J. 


O red-blooded American boys 
and girls the business of 
running a school paper ap- 
peals with irresistible attrac- 
tion. In what high school 
are positions on the editorial 
and business staffs not cov- 

eted? To those who win 
these appointments come 
the thrill of success, the 
joy of leadership in the 
student-body, the exhila- 
ration of doing some- 
thing in which all one’s 
fellows are intensely in- 
terested. 

Herein lies a great op- 
portunity for teachers of 
English who wish to 
make their work thor- 
oughly alive and practi- 
cal. For a number of years the writer has 
taken a leading part in the supervision of the 
boys and girls who run a representative 
American school magazine—The Pivot, pub- 
lished at Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. Not only from a literary and artis- 
tic point of view but more especially from a 
financial point of view this paper has met 
with decided success. To run an artistic 
high-school paper at a profit is, as all who 
have attempted it will admit, no easy task. 

A codification of the rules which insure the 
success of The Pivot has been made in such 
a way as to be adaptable for use in any high 
school of average size. These rules are given 
below. Perhaps they will point the way to a 
more practical type of work in the business 
of running school papers elsewhere. 

It will be noted that the duties of the edi- 
torial and reportorial staffs are so formu- 
lated as to provide a large number of stu- 
dents with systematic work in the journal- 
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January, 1922. 


R. LEWIN’S article is reprinted 
with his kind permission from 
the English Journal, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
It is a timely sug- 


gestion for editor-in-chief and faculty 
adviser as to the best method of or- 
ganizing the staff and assigning the 


work for the year. 
concrete presentation of this problem 
should help to iron out the many dif- 
ficulties confronting those whose bus- 
iness it is to run a school paper. 


ism of school life, and that the work of the 
business staff, particularly of the staff of ad- 
vertising solicitors, provides real training in 
salesmanship, such as will correlate the class- 
room work in business English and in sales- 
manship very directly and intimately with 
the throbbing life of the business world into 
which the boys and girls 
of the school must go. 

The system is as fol- 
lows: 


DUTIES OF THE BUSINESS 
STAFF 


1. The business manager 

2. The assistant mana- 
ger 

3. The advertising man- 
ager 

4. The assistant adver- 
tising manager 

5. The circulation manager 

6. The assistant circulation manager 

7. The auditor 

8. The assistant auditor 

1. The business manager is responsible 
for the financial success of the school paper, 
and should see that advantageous contracts 
are secured for printing, engraving, and sup- 
plies; that advertising space is sold in suffi- 
cient quantity and at sufficient rates to pay 
for a publication that will compare favorably 
in size and in artistic quality with the best 
high-school publications in the country; and 
that the work of distributing the paper and 
auditing the records is done in an efficient 
manner. 

2. The assistant business manager is the 
personal assistant of the business manager, 
and should see that all copy, both editorial 
and advertising, is promptly delivered to the 
printer or linotypist; that all material for 
cuts is promptly delivered to the engraver; 
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that proofs are promptly brought to the man- 
aging editor and returned with directions to 
the printer ; that the proper number of copies 
is ordered; that the paper goes to press on 
time; and that the issue is ready for distribu- 
tion on the day announced. 

8. The advertising manager is responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of an adequate or- 
ganization of advertising solicitors, and 
should see that possible advertisers are sys- 
tematically and dynamically urged to buy ad- 
vertising space in the school paper; that ad- 
vertising proof-sheets are duly corrected; 
and that an advertising dummy is properly 
made up and delivered to the managing editor 
on a regular day each month. 

4. The assistant advertising manager is 
the personal assistant of the advertising 
manager in carrying on the activities of the 
department. 

5. The circulation manager is responsible 
for the successful sale of each issue, and 
should see that monthly posters are displayed 
throughout the school several days in ad- 
vance of the date of publication; that the 
proper number of copies is received from the 
binder; that advance copies are delivered to 
the local newspapers for review; and that the 
issue is quickly and systematically distribut- 
ed to students, teachers, alumni, advertisers, 
prominent citizens, and editors of exchanges; 
that returns are promptly made; and that all 
money received is promptly turned over to 
the auditor to be counted. 

6. The assistant circulation manager is 
the personal assistant of the circulation man- 
ager in pushing the sale of the paper and in 
caring for the details of distribution. 

7. The auditor is responsible for the char- 
acter of all records, and should see that bills 
for printing, engraving, and supplies are cor- 
rectly audited and properly discounted before 
being presented to the school treasurer for 
payment; that bills for advertising are duly 
collected; that every copy of the school paper 
is accounted for; that all money received is 
counted and systematically turned over to the 
school treasurer; that an adequate system of 
card records is kept of the work of advertis- 
ing solicitors; and that graphic reports are 
prepared month by month, showing the rise 
or fall in the amount of advertising space, the 
rise or fall in paid and unpaid circulation, and 
the general rise or fall of receipts and-expen- 
ditures, indicating the exact profit or loss. 

8. The assistant auditor is the personal 
assistant of the auditor in the work of gath- 
ering and preparing material for records. 


. — 


SUGGESTED ADVERTISERS FOR FIRST ATTACK 


. Banks 

. Department stores 

. Jewelers 

. Florists 

. Business colleges 

. Typewriter dealers 

. Tailors 

. Music teachers 

. Opticians 

. Haberdashers 

. Photographers 

. Sporting-goods dealers 
. Electrical-supply dealers 
. Hardware dealers 

. Theaters 

. Confectioners 


DATES AGREED ON 


Publication: The first of each school 
month, or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Editorial copy due: The tenth day of the 
month preceding issue. 

Advertising dummy due: The fifteenth day 
of the month preceding issue. 


DUTIES OF THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


The managing editor 

The assignment editor 

The editorial critic 

The assistant editorial critic 
The city editor 

The assistant city editor 

. The sporting editor 

The assistant sporting editor 
. The magazine editor 

10. The assistant magazine editor 
11. The staff artist 

12. The staff photographer 


1. The managing editor is responsible for 
the success of the paper as a literary and 
artistic mirror of the life of the school, and 
should see that timely copy is prepared for 
the linotypist and the printer, that all ma- 
terial for line-cuts and half-tones is prepared 
for the engraver, that the galley-proofs are 
corrected, that the dummy is artistically 
made up, that the page-proofs are finally 
O. K.’d, and that the monthly poster is writ- 
ten and proofread. 


2. The assignment editor is the personal 
assistant of the managing editor in caring 
for the details of supervision, and should see 
that a systematic record is kept of all assign- 
ments given to members of the editorial and 
reportorial staffs, and that each assignment 
is duly accounted for. 
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3. The editorial critic is responsible for 
all editorial comment, for the systematic 
criticism of all talks given in the auditorium, 
for the critical review of student plays, de- 
bates, exercises, and the like, and for the 
critical examination of exchanges, with a 
view of keeping the managing editor posted 
as to new ideas found in other school papers. 

4. The assistant editorial critic is the per- 
sonal assistant of the editorial critic, and 
should help especially in keeping an accurate 
record of talks in the morning forum. 

5. The city editor is responsible for the 
gathering and editing of news about all school 
activities except athletics, and should see 
that every club, classroom, school depart- 
ment, or other organization of interest to 
the student-body is adequately and systemat- 
ically represented, and that an honor roll in 
scholarship is prepared each month. 


6. The assistant city editor is the per- 
sonal assistant of the city editor in caring for 
the details of news-gathering and should be 
ready to cover special assignments in co-oper- 
ation with the members of the reportorial 
staff. 

7. The sporting editor is responsible for 
the gathering and editing of news about all 
athletic activities of the school, and should 
see that every athlete, team, squad, club, or 
other source of sporting interest in the school 
is adequately and systematically represented. 

8. The assistant sporting editor is the 
personal assistant of the sporting editor, and 
should share the work of the department as 
the sporting editor may designate. 


9. The magazine editor is responsible for 
the gathering and editing of literary and hu- 
morous matter. This includes original stories 
by students or alumni; special articles by 
students, teachers, alumni, or outsiders qual- 
ified to speak with authority about matters 
of interest to the student-body; original 
poems by students, teachers, or alumni; peri- 
odical essays or diaries of a satirical char- 
acter; humorous personal items about stu- 
dents only ; original jokes pertaining to school 
life; and exceptionally good bits clipped from 
exchanges, as designated by the editorial 
critic. To facilitate the work of the maga- 
zine editor, contribution boxes should be 
maintained in all study-halls and English 
recitation rooms, and the teachers in charge 
of these rooms should be asked to co-operate 
in the matter of obtaining good contributions. 

10. The assistant magazine editor is the 
personal assistant of the magazine editor in 
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caring for the details of gathering and edit- 
ing the material of the department. 

11. The staff artist is responsible for the 
artistic character of the school paper, and 
should prepare each month, in accord with 
the plan of the managing editor, a cover de- 
sign and a set of cartoons or sketches. 

12. The staff photographer is responsible 
for the gathering of timely pictures of inter- 
est to the student-body. Such pictures in- 
clude snapshots taken at athletic contests; 
photographs of individual athletes, teams, 
and squads; of student-organization officers ; 
of class officers; of club officers; of the mem- 
bers of debating teams; of faculty advisers; 
of scenes in student plays; and any photo- 
graphs of interest in connection with spe- 
cial articles to be used by the magazine edi- 
tor. The extent of the staff photographer’s 
work will depend on the financial resources 
of the school paper, as half-tone engravings 
are expensive. 


THE REPORTORIAL STAFF AND FLOOR- 
MANAGERS 


There should be a reporter in every class- 
room in the school, and on each floor there 
should be a floor-manager, whose duty it is to 
know personally the reporters on his floor, 
and to give them suggestions and assistance 
in the preparation of personals and news 
items, and to encourage a spirit of rivalry 
and enthusiasm among the members of his 
group. He should pay particular attention 
to those rooms where the circulation of the 
school paper is low, and should co-operate 
with the business staff by seeing that mate- 
rial of special interest to such rooms appears 
in succeeding issues of the school paper. 

Reporters should cover all assignments as 
directed, and should keep in touch with the 
assignment editor. They should learn to 
typewrite their copy in newspaper style. It 
is from the ranks of the reporters that mem- 
bers of the editorial staff have to be chosen. 
Any student who is good in his English work 
may become a reporter upon recommendation 
of his home-room teacher. 

Ambitious students in the lower grades 
should see the managing editor for general 
advice in connection with working for the 
school paper, the editorial critic if they have 
ideas for good editorials, the city editor if 
they wish to report on school news, the 
sporting editor if they wish to report on 
athletics, and the magazine editor if they 
wish to hand in stories. 
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Linoleum Block Cutting and Printing 


JOSEPH R. MCCLOSKEY 


block printing and is one of 
the oldest of the graphic arts. 
The Chinese were the first to 

Phan } cut a reverse side of printing 
on wooden blocks with 
the printing surface 
raised to catch ink from 
a hand dauber. The 
sheet to be printed was 
laid upon the wet block 
and rubbed on the back 
by hand. When stripped 
off it bore a more or less 
regular impression of the 
raised portions of the 
block. This was the first 
printing, but it was done 
without a press of any 
kind. 

In recent times linoleum was found more 
practical, and better suited for high school 
work than wood. It has splendid possibilities 
as a means of self expression. Battleship lin- 
oleum is used for making the covers of “Lat- 
imer Life”; four craft carving tools compose 
the outfit used in cutting out the design. 


The actual making of linoleum blocks is 
very interesting but tedious. The covers of 
“Latimer Life” are selected from designs 
submitted by the pupils, the most original in 
composition and drawing being selected for 
use. The first step is to make a “key draw- 
ing” which guides all others and upon which 
everything depends. 

From the key drawing is accurately traced 
the outline of every area to print, and not to 
print. That to print must be left as it is, 
and that not to print must be cut away. A 
mistake in these transfer tracings will throw 
the colors all wrong although the outlines 


was made 


HE cover design of this issue 
by a student in the 
Latimer Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the direction of Mr. 
McCloskey, the Art Instructor. In 
this article he tells us how it is done. 
The use of linoleum block prints for 
illustrative purposes should lend it- 
self to those schools which hesitate, 
usually for financial reasons, to in- 
vest in expensive cuts. 
sult your art department! 


may be in the right place, so the work must 
be done with care. The tracing must be ac- 
curate or the edges will not match up nor 
will the blocks register exactly on top of each 
other. 

When the tracings are finished they 
are turned face down to 
reverse them, and then 
they are transferred to 
the smooth surface of 
the prepared linoleum 
which is exactly the 
height of the type. Car- 
bon paper is laid on the 
block and the tracing 
made face down, so it is 
necessary to draw it on 
paper transparent 
enough to trace the 
drawing from the back. 
After the drawing has been traced and cor- 
rected it is well to fill in the areas which are 
to print, with drawing ink, as a guide to keep 
from cutting out the wrong areas. Cut or 
carve out the parts not filled in with drawing 
ink, but leave the bottom part or woven fibre 
of the linoleum to hold the whole design to- 
gether. 


The order of printing is always the lightest 
color first graded down to the darkest. The 
very nature of this old process bars shading 
and makes it necessary to rely upon designs 
and the distribution of color in large flat 
masses, no other effects are possible. Educa- 
tionally, we feel that designing and cutting 
out linoleum blocks presents a very fine prob- 
lem, as it brings out the originality of the 
student in designing. He sees the cutting 
out and the application of his work and the 
mystery of color printing. There seems to be 
no end of opportunity for expression in this 
wonderfully fascinating art. 


Editors, con- 


NS 


A MODERN PROPOSAL 
GILBERT LEE 


You're my five-letter product of flowers, 
I’m your five-letter word meaning beau, 

And my four-letter word for affection 
Continues to grow and to grow. 


My four-letter word meaning beg you 
To hark to my fond invocation. 

And I hope you won’t use in replying 
A two-letter word of negation! 


My five-letter carcliac organ 


Is pronoun-possessive of 
And a three-letter word of agreement 
Will thrill me with joy through and 


through. 


a! The Argus, 
Classical High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


(Keeping up-to-date.) 
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White Indians 


JOSEPH T. DAVIS, ’25 


FORTNIGHT ago, I read in 
a Magazine that some re- 
nowned scientists had found 
what purported to be fair 
Indians in Yucatan. They 
had brought some to New 
York, where their colleagues 
were experimenting and 
analysing, attempting to 
discover the origin of 


in vain. I will tell thee the tale of the voy- 
age of Rurik the Bold, Olaf’s son. He trav- 
eled far, from Norway’s cold clime to the 
drowsy warmth of Thorway, that the stupid 
Spaniards called Yucatan. 

“The sun rose bright on that morning in 
late May of your Christian year 900, on a 
bustling, hurrying scene 
in the fiord on whose 
shore was the ancestral 


these so-called white In- | 4 LEADING journalist remarked | hall of Olaf, father of 
dians. The story inter- | fact is the big thing in fiction today.” | Rurik. The blue of the 


ested me greatly. 

Later I sat in the big, 
old-fashioned chair in 
my room, lighted only 
by the receding rays of 
the setting sun, musing 
on the article. Sudden- 
ly I heard a clatter. 
Looking up from my 
reverie I saw that an ancient sword that had 
been hanging on the ‘wall of my room had 
fallen to the floor. I stooped, intending to 
pick it up and replace it but—it moved. 
What? Was this steel saber of my father’s 
animate? It was assuming another form. 
Was it, could it be a man? 

Yes, and such a man as I never saw be- 
fore. The figure grew, before my very 
eyes, grew so tall that I feared for my ceil- 
ing. He, for I must call the vision so, was 
of terrible aspect, armored and helmeted, 
with a long javelin grasped in his left hand. 
His right hand rested on the jeweled hilt 
of a huge two-edged sword, such as I had 
read of in the Sagas of the Norsemen. Tall 
he was and broad of shoulder. His helmet, 
crowned with the horns of a huge ox, rested 
heavily on his long, flaxen curls which hung 
over the fierce visage of a warrior. Eyes 
of steel blue pierced me through and 
through. Had my sword become a soldier 
like Jason’s dragon teeth? Was that thing 
man or long-dead ghost? I shrank with fear. 
I looked again. It was still there. Its lips 
moved and it spoke in a voice like the boom- 
ing roar of the sea on cliffs. 

“Son, be not afraid, I will not harm thee. 
Know that I am Hakkon, the Berserk, son 
of Hakkon the Horrible. I come to thee_to 
solve the riddle whereon thou musest. Lis- 
ten, oh, Stripling! and write that others may 
know the truth that thy scientists search for 


tive good.” 
like it. 
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Nothing from our files illustrates 
that statement better than this story. 


Of it, a critic said, “I found this story 
of particular interest because its ob- 
vious source was a news item. The 
imagery is excellent and the narra- 


We hope to have more 





sky was answered by the 
blue of the sea. The sea 
was almost smooth and 
distorted reflections of 
tall firs and huge rocks 
could be seen in the wa- 
ter. The forbidding, 
austere cliffs on either 
side echoed to the shouts 
of hurrying men and women. Five ships 
were in the harbor being prepared for sail- 
ing. Women and boys were bringing water- 
casks and provisions down to the shore and 
men were placing them on board the ships. 
All day long they toiled. Far into the night 
torches burned on the shore. The ships were 
filled with provisions, their sails repaired 
and the oars put in place. Finally, near 
midnight, all was ready. During the night, 
an armed force watched the ships to protect 
them from Olaf’s enemies. Just at dawn 
on the next morning, which was, according 
to your method of measuring time, May 31, 
900, all the company gathered on the shore. 
Then an ox was sacrificed to Odin, the All- 
father, and another to Thor, the thunder 
god. An old hag prophesied an unfortunate 
voyage, but little heed was given her. She 
said Thor was angry because we had not 
waited for a sign from him ere we prepared 
our ships. 

“At just an hour after sunrise Rurik, who 
was to lead the expedition, received his fath- 
er’s blessing and was rowed out to his ship. 
Then, at his orders, the five ships raised 
their square sails and in a few hours passed 
beyond the farthest horizon. Well was it 
that Rurik had received his father’s blessing 
ere sailing, for Olaf had seen his son for the 
last time.” Here the narrator paused to 
read my thoughts, “What has Hakkon the 
Berserk, to do with the expedition of Rurik 
the Bold?” 
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“Oh, Son!” said Hakkon, “know that I 
was second in command of Rurik’s expedi- 
tion. I had lost a wager to Olaf and as a re- 
sult was bound to remain with Rurik for a 
term of five years. Therefore, in the line 
of ships that set sail that bright morning, 
I stood in the prow of the second. Know, 
also, that our objective was not your savage 
continent but our own fair realm of Iceland, 
whereon we were to found another colony. 
We carried with us everything that was 
needed for a settlement. We had our wives 
and children. We had seeds to plant so we 
could raise grain. Such was my connection 
with the trip and such was its purpose.” 

Then, after a brief pause, the shade went 
on, “A fair wind blew for three days. On 
June 2 the Orkney Isles were far astern. 
Already we began to hope for a remarkably 
swift passage. The old hag said not a word, 
but gazed darkly at us and at the blue sky 
and that night her prophecy was fulfilled. 
All night she sat awake, muttering woeful 
incantations. In the morning the sun rose 
not, but the black of night persisted, the 
waves ran high and ever higher, and the 
heavens fairly roared. All day I kept Rurik’s 
ship in sight only by the terrible lightning 
of Thor’s wrath. The hag was right. We 


sang our death songs and made ready for 
Nifhliem, the lower world. 
“The next day we still saw not the sun’s 


rays. Again we toiled all day to keep the 
ship afloat and near Rurik’s ship. The 
waves were rolling mountains. Our sails 
were long since whipped to rags. The hea- 
vens were split by flash on flash from Thor’s 
hammer strokes and the mighty crash nigh 
burst our ears. 

“On the sixth day out we again saw the sun 
through gradually disappearing clouds. All 
that day and the next, and next, for two 
weeks, the same wind blew us, farther and 
farther south. Finally we came to land. 
We went ashore and sought water because 
for two days we had been without it. Wa- 
ter we found and our thirst we quenched. 
Next we sought to learn where we were. 
Never had Norsemen’s eyes seen such a 
land. It was swampy but not as our north- 
ern land is swampy. A vast tract was un- 
inhabitable. Our explorers reported that no 
settlement could be made there. 

“What to do? That was the question on 
everyone’s lips. Rurik called me and some 
of the older of the men to him and we de- 
liberated on the question. Well I remember 
the scene. We stood around a small fire on 
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a shady beach. The night was dark but 
so clear that every star could be seen. The 
moon had not yet risen. I advised sailing 
on in exploration and turning back north 
the next year. Rurik thought we should go 
back as soon as possible. Then, as we con- 
sidered what should be done, the voice of 
the old hag, the soothsayer, came from the 
darkness near by: ‘Look! thou fools, into 
the heavens for a sign from Thor.’ We 
looked and, behold, a comet flashed across 
our vision with its head to the west. 

“In the morning Rurik called all our com- 
pany together and told them of the sign from 
the thunder god. ‘Let us go west,’ shouted 
the multitude, so that very day we set our 
sails toward the setting sun. During that 
day we sailed by uncounted isles without 
stopping. 

“After a few days’ sailing, in the middle 
of the night, another storm came up. How- 
ever, it blew toward the west so we thought 
we were safe, but toward morning we began 
to hear a booming noise of breakers. Rurik 
seemed to think it another small island and 
sailed on, so I followed. Rurik was wrong, 
as we discovered at dawn, but we discovered 
it too late. We could not steer into the teeth 
of the wind and stern-browed cliffs were on 
all the other sides. For the second time we 
prepared for the lower world. 

“Our ships drove on. The breakers roared 
ever louder. The cliffs loomed higher and 
higher. Rurik’s ship struck and half the 
company were cast into the sea. Then my 
ship struck and—lo! there was a grotto be- 
fore us. I and a few others crawled into the 
cave. Then some of Rurik’s men and women 
were tossed near our grotto and we saved 
them. Rurik himself and his wife were the 
last to enter. As Rurik’s foot struck the 
cave’s floor his ship went down, followed by 
mine in another moment. 

“There we were, a small company of 
Norsemen, far from home, in an unknown 
cave. There were seven men, nine women 
and three boys saved. What should we do? 

“The next morning some of the men went 
back into the grotto toward a streak of light 
that we could see there. After about an hour 
they returned and said that if we were care- 
ful we could crawl through a small hole, 
that was far back in the cave, on to the top 
of the cliff some distance from the shore. 
We followed them back without much diffi- 
culty into the light. 

“There we were, nineteen of us, with noth- 
ing except the clothing we wore and a few 
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swords. The first essential was food and 
drink. The men set out on a hunting expe- 
dition, while the boys and women found a 
spring and started a fire with two pieces of 
flint that one of the men had saved. The 
men found only a little game, but there was 
enough for one meal. During all that day 
we explored the country round about. That 
night we slept beneath a grove of large 
trees, such as we had never seen before. 
Tropical trees, they were immensely tall, 
with leaves only near the top. 

“On the second day, by the consent of all, 
we began to prepare for a permanent or at 
least long stay in this new land. For the 
next two weeks we were very busy building 
log huts and exploring. No human homes 
were found, for the Indian race had not yet 
settled on the peninsula. We were alone in 
a country larger than Iceland-and with a 
milder climate. 

“Now, oh, Curious One! you know the his- 
tory of the beginnings of the white race in 
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Yucatan. In after years our descendants, 
living under the softening rays of the tropic 
sun, slipped far back from the civilization 
of us, their hardy sires, until, ten centuries 
later, when your scientists discovered them, 
they were savages. Farewell, O youth!” 

Then I beheld a blinding flash of light 
and Hakkon was gone into the past from 
which he had come. Trembling, I turned on 
the light. My sword was on the floor. I 
picked it up and hung it in its place. Then 
I called to my father in the next room and 
asked if he had heard any voice or seen a 
flash of light. He laughed and answered 
“No,” and said that I had been asleep for 
some time in my big chair. 

Sleeping or waking, I have written the 
story as Hakkon the Berserk told it to me 
in my room two weeks ago. 

So be it. 

Iroquois, 
High School, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Government Inaugurates Campaign to Popularize 
Two-Dollar Bill—Headline. Wasted effort as far as 
we are concerned, for any and every denomination 
of the kingly bank note is exceedingly popular with 


us, 
High Life, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Teacher: 
noon.’ 
Student in rear of study-hall: “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” 
Teacher: “Who said that?” 
Voice in rear of room: “Patrick Henry!” 
Opinion, 
Peoria, Ill. 


“No liberties will be given this after- 


STEW BAD 
Hush little Senior, 
Don’t be so bold. 
You are just a Freshman, 
Four years old. 
Nautilus, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Mr. Carter: “Are you laughing at me?” 
Whole Room: “No.” 
Mr. Carter: “Well, what else is there to laugh at?” 
Nautilus, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Toddy Mac.: “He left a message saying he would 
kill Jackson on page 20.” 
The Greylock Echo, 


Adams, Mass. 


By a Radio Fan 


I 


‘The downtrodden worker 
This tariff bill hurts, 
Because it increases 

The price of silk shirts. 
The country’s in chaos; 
The farmer is lost 
Because he can’t charge more 
Than double the cost. 
There’s one way of rescue; 
Just listen to me—” 

At which observation 
The static said “Squee!” 


II 


‘The fashions for winter 
Are strikingly new. 

We’re simply in love with 
The new overshoe. 

The skirts will be shorter, 
Or else otherwise. 

The late styles in earrings 
Are quite a surprise. 
Wear pointed-toed slippers 
When wishing to walk—” 
But just at this point 

The static said, 


Ill 


When teachers of Latin 
Discourse about nouns; 
When friends chatter gaily, 
In spite of my frowns, 
Of “He said,” and “I said,” 
And “Isn’t that sweet?” 
And, when I don’t listen, 
Will blithely repeat; 
When lectures are read me 
In manner erratic, 
I cannot help wishing 
That I was the static. 
The Review, 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Humorous and well-written.) 


“Auk 
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Business Management of a School Paper 


FRANKLIN STACEY 


HE business department of any 
school publication is undeniably 
the most important, and it should 
embrace the most capable work- 
ers that can be assembled from 

the student body. If 
the business staff is not 
efficient the paper will 
founder, but if the editor- 
in-chief has a dependable 
manager in the business 
department, the paper 
will undoubtedly succeed. 


The business _ staff 
should have charge of all 
financial transactions of 
the paper. All income 
should go through this 
department, and all bills 
should receive its ap- 
proval. In this way one student, although 
he assumes much responsibility, will have 
in hand the status of the paper at all times. 

The business manager should have several 


assistants, the number varying with the size 
of the paper, and the volume of business. 
Their duties will vary with localities, but in 
general they should help solicit the adver- 
tising and also assist with the accounts. 
When work commences at the beginning 


of the school term the several solicitors 
should be assigned to a definite district, and 
they should be required to report to the bus- 
iness manager at stated intervals. New so- 
licitors should be made familiar with the 
selling points of the paper. These would 
include circulation and the physical qualities 
of the paper, such as type, stock, and ar- 
rangement of ads and other material. 

An excellent way to estimate circulation is 
not to say “We print five hundred copies”, 
but rather to say, “We estimate that each 
issue reaches at least two thousand people.” 
The average American family consists of 
four people, and most of the books printed 
will go into families where an average of four 
people will see them. These people are right- 
ly a part of your circulation, so why not take 
advantage of this point? 

The solicitors should have above all things 
a firm belief in their proposition and they 
should believe that advertising in it will bring 
results, for otherwise they will never make 
a success of their selling. Merchants admire 


R. STACEY was the successful 

business manager of the Abhis, 
the magazine of the Abington, Mass., 
High School and president of the 
Southeastern Massachusetts League 
of School Publications. He is now a 
student at Dartmouth College. 
methods, as outlined in this paper 
placed the Abhis on a sound finan- 
cial basis and created a reserve fund. 
This, with Mr. Costello’s article, may 
help to solve some problems of finance 
for school papers. 


the youthful salesman who comes to them 
full of enthusiasm for his paper, and they 
will regard his proposition favorably on this 
account in many cases. 

Remember that you have an advertising 
space to sell, and that 
you are not looking for 
charity. Complimentary 
ads should not be accept- 
ed by any school maga- 
zine from a business con- 
cern, for they lower the 
standard of your other 
ads. Never cut prices 
except in dire cases, for 
this is only building for 
future troubles. 


In obtaining advertis- 
ing a simple contract is 
very useful. It helps in 

checking up results, and also in estimating 
future business. It should be simple in form, 
and should be signed by the advertiser and by 
the solicitor. A special rate should be of- 
fered to contract advertisers as an induce- 
ment for them to sign up for the season. 
This will result in the signing of an increased 
number of contracts. 

In preparing to print the book the business 
manager should send letters to various print- 
ers calling for estimates on a certain speci- 
fication which must be determined. This in- 
cludes size of book, grade of cover stock, and 
also inside stock, size of type, and use of 
headings, and all other features of similar 
nature. The board must then decide on 
which price to accept, and it is not always 
wise to accept the lowest. 

Next you must determine the size of the 
book in pages, and decide how much on the 
amount of literary material to print. The 
ratio will have to be kept near this mark in 
should be sixty to forty. There should be a 
few less pages of ads than pages of literary 
material to keep appearances balanced. The 
ratio will have to be kept near this mark in 
order to pay expenses, and to have any mar- 
gin for extras. 

It will be found advisable to secure enough 
advertising to pay for the printing, at least, 
and the subscription money can be used for 
cuts and other miscellaneous expenses. 

If a paper can acquire a small surplus it 

Continued on page 15 
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nll LE problem of financing a high 
y ee school magazine without the help 
of any revenue derived from ad- 
vertising was solved in Drury 
High School eleven years ago. It 
was not the difficulty of securing advertise- 
ments that led to a 
change in the _ policy 
which had been pursued 
for fourteen years, but 
the belief of the princi- 
pal, Dr. H. H. Gadsby, 
that most advertising in 
school papers amounted 
to little more than a tax 
on the good will of the 
business men of the com- 
munity. Unwilling, for 
this reason, to counte- 
nance any longer the 
traditional practice. Dr. 
Gadsby hit upon a solution which has en- 
abled the Drury Academe to function since 
1914 free from all financial worries. 


In brief, the plan was to unite the inter- 
ests of the Athletic Association with those 
of the school publication. Each pupil was 
asked to pay $2.00 a year, in weekly instal- 
ments, into the treasury of the Athletic As- 
sociation. In return he was to receive a 
membership ticket of the association en- 
titling him to attend all home games free of 
charge, and giving him a year’s subscription 
to the Academe. No pressure was brought 
to bear upon the pupil to contribute, but the 
response was practically unanimous. 


The plan has worked satisfactorily in so 
far as it has made possible the regular publi- 
cation of our magazine with a minimum of 
effort for the business manager. In recent 
years, however, as the cost of printing has 
increased, the Athletic Association has nat- 
urally benefited less and less by the arrange- 
ment. In fact, two years ago we felt it neces- 
sary to reduce the number of issues from 
eight to six, since we still charge only $2.00 
a year for the ticket. Meanwhile our enroll- 
ment has nearly doubled, still further in- 
creasing the cost of publication. 
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Financing a High School Magazine 


HAROLD L. COSTELLO 





R. COSTELLO, Faculty Ad- 

viser of the Drury Academe, 
published by Drury High School, 
North Adams, Mass., tells the story 
of the financing of his paper. 
presented as a contrast to the meth- 
employed by 
School, which secures support thru 
the advertiser as well as from the 
The two papers may 
help to solve the financial problems 





Expressed in figures our outlook for the 
current year is approximately as follows: 
Average enrollment 650 pupils 


Estimed income from contributions $1250 
Estimated cost of 6 32-page issues 900 
Balance for athletics $350 


Fortunately the Ath- 
letic Association is not 
handicapped by receiving 
such a small part of the 
contributions. Our foot- 
ball, basketball, and base- 
ball teams are more than 
self-supporting, so that 
we are able to begin the 
new year with a substan- 
tial balance. Were this 
not so, we should, of 
course, be obliged to ask 
for larger contributions 
from our pupils. 

Will our plan work in other schools? Ob- 
viously everything depends upon the willing- 
ness of an athletic association to be allied 
with the school publication, and upon the 
ability of the teams to earn adequate revenue 
for their needs over and above their share of 
the pledged income. Whether it would be pos- 
sible to secure results without the coopera- 
tion of the athletic interests is questionable. 
Many of the pupils, no doubt, contribute not 
so much because they want the magazine as 
because they want free admission to home 
games. For them the Academe is a very 
mild incentive. At any rate the editorial staff 
finds itself free of an embarrassing problem, 
and is able to give all of its attention to pro- 
ducing the best paper it can. 

Ours is by no means an exceptional com- 
munity. Our boys and girls do not come from 
wealthy families; many pupils, in fact, are 
compelled to make their weekly contributions 
out of their own earnings. Yet we can in- 
variably depend upon almost unanimous sup- 
port, if only because the pupils realize that 
they are receiving full value for their money: 
And I have every reason to believe that if we 
were compelled to raise the price of our 
ticket to $3.00 or more, the response would 
be just as gratifying. 


It is 


Abington High 
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‘It’s Different” 


MARY C. BRENNAN 


O be termed “old-fashioned” in 
an era of unparalleled progress 
such as this might, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, bring 
blushes to our cheeks or words 
of indignation to our lips; but 

when critics look with an 
eye of disfavor upon our 
magazine, “Latimer 
Life,” and ask us to con- 
vert it into a newspaper, 
the boys and girls of Lat- 
imer only smile and say, 
“Newspapers are too 
commonplace; they’re all 
alike. We see them every 


day. ‘Latimer Life’ is Larry.” 


different.” In spite of the 
undeniable ascendancy of 
the newspaper over the 
magazine, we continue to 
cling tenaciously to the traditional and as 
some would say the antiquated form of high 


like him. 


school publication, only because we think 
that our little paper, as it is, is distinctive. 
Its brightly colored covers, its literary col- 
umns and features are infinitely more pleas- 
ing to children of junior high school age than 
news stories. 

“Latimer Life” is published eight times a 
semester by the students of Latimer Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It is 
a product of the extra-curricular activities of 
the school. From cover to cover, a pupil 
product, its contents are composed, edited and 
printed by the boys and girls. Cover designs, 
cartoons and cuts are likewise produced by 
them. Most of the material for the publica- 
tion comes in through the channels of Pen 
and Ink Club, Reporters and Cartoonist 
clubs. The Commercial Club, organized 'pri- 
marily for the purpose of giving the school 
publicity in the daily papers, aids greatly in 
furnishing items for “Latimer Chatter.” 

Of the four organizations connected with 
the school paper Pen and Ink Club holds first 
place, for it is here that the editors receive 
their training and it is from this group that 
the editorial staff is selected. Only those who 
receive an A or a B grade in English can 
aspire to membership in the club. A presi- 
dent, a vice president and a secretary-treas- 
urer are elected by the students at the first 
meeting of each semester. Their duties are 


L ATIMER LIFE, published by 
the Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is such a delightful 
little paper that we asked Miss Bren- 
nan to tell us about it. 
ads and is written, printed, designed, 
sold and supported entirely by the 
pupils of the school. Later we hope 
to print the life history of “Latimer 
Who is he? 
soon to talk about himself. 


such as these same officers have in any other 
organization except that the sponsor must 
assert herself more than is usual in school 
clubs on account of the necessity of giving 
instruction in written English. The faculty 
member in charge of the magazine serves as 
adviser of the group. 
Each week literary pro- 
ductions of worth, now 
and then some written 
by the children them- 
selves, are read as a 
means of inspiring 
others to write. A part 
of the period is devoted 
to composition work and 
a part to assignments. 
At one meeting a month 
some time is given to en- 
tertainment. The spon- 
sor has not found it nec- 
essary to make assignments obligatory, since 
the number of students willing to do outside 
work has thus far been ample to satisfy our 
needs. Members pay a fee of fifty cents, 
thirty-five cents of which goes into a book 
fund and fifteen cents toward the Pen and 
Ink Club party. 

The effectiveness of Pen and Ink Club is 
greatly enhanced by the efforts of Reporters 
Club and the Journalist Club. Each of these 
also meet once a week. As stated above, the 
latter is, first of all, publicity agent of the 
school, but it likewise furnishes news for 
“Latimer Life,” and in addition to this, types 
much of the material that is contained in 
the school magazine. In the Reporters Club 
there is one representative from each home- 
room. They meet for only a half hour each 
week, long enough to submit any articles they 
might have been able to collect and to re- 
ceive instructions concerning the nature of 
the material desired the following week. We 
owe our cartoon page to the Cartoonist Club 
and the cover designs to talented students in 
the art classes. The printing of the maga- 
zine goes into the curricular field. It is all 
done by vocational students as a part of their 
regular class work. 

The editorial staff, selected by the sponsor 
of Pen and Ink Club from the most promising 
boys and girls in that group, consists of seven 
members, editor in chief, business manager 
and five associate editors. Once a week, un- 

Continued on page 13 
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EDITORIALS 


Editorials should express more than a sigh for support of the paper, 
a plea for less noise, or half-hearted call for school spirit. An editor can 
shape opinion if he has any opinions to shape. 
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A Criticism 


A short time ago there appeared in the town paper an article which 
criticized most severely the advertising of basketball games in chalk on 
the streets of our town. The critic even went so far as to state that there 
was, in his opinion, more chalk used there than in the school rooms 
throughout the entire school term. 


A careful consideration of the matter will convince the reader that 
such a criticism is most unfair and certainly shows a lack of good will and 
co-operation with the school, and that school pupils are not alone to blame 
for lack of care or pride in the appearance of our sidewalks. During the 
winter we are forced to wade through snow or slide from one side of the 
icy street to the other on our way to school. Is this a different offense 
from ours? In spring, summer and fall, on the outskirts of the town, the 
sidewalks are bordered by weeds and bushes which catch at our clothing. 
Is this setting a good example for us to follow? In addition to weeds we 
might cite as examples of neglect or carelessness broken sidewalks, over- 
hanging limbs, and small canals, caused by the sinking of the sidewalks, 
which we must ford after a storm. 


| 


Billboard advertising, we presume, is considered legitimate, since it 
causes no comment, yet how many times are the posters scraped off and 
left to litter the side of the street or sidewalk and blow everywhere? In 
contrast, chalk advertising is clean, it is erased in a few hours and leaves 
no trace or litter. Which is the better of the two? Other towns and cities 
use sidewalk advertising to inform the populace of similar events, yet 
complaints have not been entered there. Why here? 


We would quote one of Aesop’s fables, that of “The Two Wallets”: 
“Every man carries two wallets, one before and one behind, and both full 
of faults. But the one before is full of his neighbor’s faults; the one be- 
hind, of his own.” Thus it happens that men are blind to their own faults, 
but never lose sight of their neighbor’s. 
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-— SF Orr 


Boost, don’t knock your school. Perhaps with a little more advertis- 
ing on the part of the local paper and a little more backing for the team, 
such sidewalk advertising may be abolished. We need the support of the 


townspeople and we have no means of advertising as effective as sidewalk 
advertising. 


| 
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The Li-Tah-Ni, 
High School, 
Manasquan, N. J. 


(A dignified, mature, and forceful editorial.) 
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High School Graduate’s Chance for Honors 


The secretary of Princeton University has issued a statement whose 
figures prove conclusively that the high school graduate student has more 
opportunity to attain honors in college than the graduate of the private 
preparatory school. 

To those who are accustomed to discount the value of high school 
preparation as compared with private preparatory instruction, this state- 
ment must prove a bitter pill. 

To the high school senior the statement brings comfort, since he is 
more or less inclined to underestimate his scholastic ability when meas- 
ured alongside his prospective “prep” classmate. 

To our public-spirited citizens, to the parents of our students, and 
to our faculty and our principal, there must come a certain sense of pride 
and satisfaction in the efficiency and thoroughness of our methods of 
public instruction. 

It is maintained that too much attention is devoted by the prepara- 
tory schools in having their students pass the College Entrance Board ex- 
aminations. Here the opportunity to offer Regents examination marks 
not lower than 75 per cent is called to the high school student’s attention. 
Many colleges which ordinarily require the College Board examination 
will accept the Regents mark when it has fulfilled the above requirement. 

Let the senior class, as future alumni of the White Plains High 
School, support this statement. 


The Orange, 
a weekly publication, High School, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Policy of Megaphone 


The present staff of THE MEGAPHONE presents to its worthy readers 
a platform which it will endeavor to carry out. The plank is not drastic 
nor new; it is a continuation of the work so faithfully performed by last 
term’s editor, Jack Blackman. He is the one who put THE MEGAPHONE 
over the top, and it is the performance of our duty to continue to press 
forward. 

The steady improvement of the paper made it possible to give the 
Senate a new source of income. At the end of last term the Senate found 
itself richer by $50, due to the success of THE MEGAPHONE. We will at- 
tempt to repeat this commendable attainment, but under no circum- 
stances will we submerge our endeavor to produce a good paper for the 
sake of pecuniary attainments. 

The present issue is eight pages and subsequent ones will likewise 
have the same number. There is an increase in advertisements, which is 
a financial necessity for the production of so large a publication every 
two weeks. Carrying on the reorganization of the staff, which was left 
unfinished, we now have representatives of nearly every class. 

In conclusion, we wish to remark that the success of this periodical 
is in the hands of the student body. If the fellows are desirous of know- 
ing everything pertaining to Northeast through the official newspaper of 
the school, they will buy this paper. And in the end the Senate will re- 


ceive the profits to support other enterprises which may not be so suc- 
cessful. 


The Megaphone, 
bi-weekly paper, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SLANG 


MARGARET OSWALD, 9A 


Since the World War, slang has become more popular with the better 
class of people. At one time slang was only a language of the vulgar, a 
“vagabond language,” wild and free. Therefore it did not follow the 
standards set by our foremost orators and writers. 

If one uses slang excessively his vocabulary soon becomes cleared 
of the best English words. No one enjoys hearing a person whose ad- 
jectives are limited to “swell,” “hot,” “‘cat’s meow” and other such com- 
mon expressions, describe a beautiful scene. Many American school chil- 
dren are letting our beautiful language slip into “slanguage.” 

Slang, when used at its best, lends spice to a language. It gives vigor 
and life to a dull article or speech. Theodore Roosevelt was a firm be- 
liever in the word “‘pep” which has become a very common word. Most 
slang expressions are dropped after a certain period, but in each age some 
of these expressions are admitted into a group of respectable words and 
become part of our standard English language. If slang had never been 
used, such words as “blizzard,” “skyscraper,” “mob,” and “humbug” 








would not be in existence. 


nothing but “slang.” 


In time, the words 
“bluff” will probably be admitted to polite society, likewise. 

Do not give the wrong impression of our American language by abus- 
ing slang. Try to use it with moderation and selection so that foreigners 
will not consider America a country filled with a race of people who know 









“swat,” “graft,” and 


The Patrick Henry Lantern, 
Patrick Henry High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘It’s Different”’ 
Continued from page 10 


der the direction of the adviser, there is a 
staff meeting at which articles that have been 
submitted are selected and prepared for pub- 
lication. Proof is also read at this meeting, 
the editors read it, if not, the adviser is alone 
responsible. As far as the business manager 
is concerned, his duties are not many. He 
simply looks after the delivery of the paper 
to home-rooms. We have never endeavored 
to secure an outside subscription list, since 
our printing shop is worked to capacity in 
supplying our own students and our ex- 
changes. Faculty advisers take care of or- 
dering material, paying bills and attending 
to other necessary business matters ‘con- 
nected with the paper. 

There are in all five faculty members who 
devote a part of their time to the magazine. 
One of these assumes responsibility of the 
publication as a whole and along with another 
faculty adviser, looks after all the composi- 
tion work. An art instructor, a printing in- 
structor and an academic teacher have 
charge respectively of the art, printing and 
exchanges. 

“Latimer Life” is unique in that it carries 
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no advertisements. It is financed by means 
of a student association fund obtained 
through the sale of S. A. tickets. These tick- 
ets purchased at fifty cents a semester en- 
title the students to every issue of “Latimer 
Life” as well as to admission to most of the 
athletic and social events of the term. Only 
half of the proceeds accrue to the magazine, 
the other half go to athletics. Last semester 
we received $300 for “Latimer Life” but at 
least $125 of this sum were used on the pro- 
motion number, since it included pictures of 
the graduating classes and basket ball teams. 
If it had not been for the cost of the half 
tones needed to produce these pictures, the 
total expense for the semester would not 
have exceeded $210. 

The success of the §. A. campaign each 
semester depends largely upon the efforts of 
the home-room teacher. At every class meet- 
ing, either she or some active and influential 
member of her class says a word to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the group in favor of the 
S. A. In the end her perseverance and per- 
sistence are usually rewarded by a hundred 
per cent Student Association in her room. 


A Page of Poetry 


SPRING FEVER 
(Apologies to Masefield) 
W. O. Nickols 
I must away from school again, 
From my books and the cares I know, 
And all I ask is the sun to shine, 
And the trees and the grass to grow, 
And the birds to sing, and the fish to 
swim, 
And a brook go bubbling by, 
And a grassy spot ‘neath a shady tree, 
A spot where I can lie. 


I must away from school again, 
For the jubilant voice of Spring 
Awakes in me and shakes in me 
A joy naught else can bring. 
And all I ask is is the woods to roam, 
And a creek to fish by, 
And a place where I can take a swim 


When Sol sinks in the sky. 


I must away from school again, 
To a lonely spot I know, 
A grassy plot by a quiet*pool 
Whereby the south Slade blow, 
And all I ask is a pebble small 
To toss into the pool, 
And someone to write me an excuse 
When I go back to school. 
(In imitation of Masefield’s “Sea 


Fever.”) 
ee 


(All the poems we have printed so 
far have been from magazines. Those 
above are taken from The Clarion, pub- 
lished weekly by East High School, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., which has the best lit- 
erary section of any newspaper in our 


files.) 
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DELIGHT 
Katherine J. Goggin, °25 

Blue sky, green earth, 
The sun, the sea. 
All these—beautiful— 
From God to Thee. 

The Huttlestonian, 


High School, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


ee 
SEVRES 
William Scully 
Like a slim, blue cloud 
Moulded to the potter's will 
And bound with gold. 
Strength lies in that gold-blue shroud 
As swift stream under rill 
Hides beauty bold. 
The Prospect, 


Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POPPIES 

W. C. E. 
A band of crimson clad gypsies 
Danced madly—joyously— 
In a wild, abandoned tango 


With the West Wind! 


e¢ 
EVENING 
R. E. Cheney 
The night is blue. 
Against that dark-tinged void 
The limbs of trees stretch up 
Like crooked fingers groping for what 
they cannot reach. 
Beyond them a few uncertain stars 
twinkle 
And the moon is cool, distant, serene 
As if it took no cognizance of the world 
And were not its satellite. 
A mantle of quietness and beauty has 
fallen over the evening. 
One looks, and looks, and wonders, and 
breathes more quietly 
And then starts as he realizes that he 
has forgotten the earth 
And even that he is standing on the 
world. 


ee 
AN AUTUMN DAY 
B. R. W. 

There’s a glorious song in 
The crystal air; 
There’s a laugh in the limpid 
Stream; 
The clouds lie low on the 
Distant hills 
Ah! The world is a gypsies 
Dream! 
A dream all patched with the 
Flame and gold 
Of a vehement Autumn day; 
A dream that lingers within 
The heart, 
And will not go away! 


“Today” is a warm-eyed 
Beggar-boy 
A “Prince” of the poignant air; 
His eyes are the Autumn gentian 
Flowers; 
The brown moss is his hair. 
His lips are the rosy thorn apples 
That ripe, 
Come tumbling down; 
And the golden rod of the 
Open field 
Is the laughing vagrant's 
Crown! 

(Fanciful and imaginative.) 


The Shucis, 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Commercial First School 
To Have Pearly Teeth 


Students and Faculty Have Holiday For 
100 Per Cent Vental Certificates 


Commercial High School, adding new 
honor and prestige to her long list, was 
the first high school in Atlanta to go 100 
per cent in the Pearly Teeth campaign 
when on Wednesday, April 15, the set day 
for the close of the contest, each student 
held a certificate saying that all necessary 
dental work had been done. 

On Friday, April 17, the entire school 
had a holiday, as a proof of the distinction 
it held. This date was selected in order 
to give the teachers the opportunity to go 
to the annual Georgia Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, which met April 17, 18, 19, in Macon. 

The campaign has been the principal 
subject for discussion in most Atlanta 
schools for the last six weeks. 

CAMPAIGN URGED 

Mr. Sutton who began the campaign by 
sending letters to each school and class 
urging the students to have all necessary 
work done on their teeth at once, has been 
untiring in his efforts to make Atlanta a 
“City of Pearl.” 

The pupils in C. H. S. were spurred on 
by movies, speeches from well-known den- 
tists and by every day reminders from Mrs. 
Wise and their home teachers, to make 
this campaign a success. 

Co-Ed Leader, 
Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

(This is an interesting and unusual 
news story. It is well written and concise 
yet complete in detail.) 


Boat Sailing on May 15 & 16 


Passenger List Still Open 


“His Majesty’s Ship Pinafore” will em- 

bark on the evenings of May 15 and 16 
on a very enjoyable voyage. About 500 
people have applied for passage, but the 
booking list shows that 1,200 more tickets 
must be sold. It will sink without suffi- 
cient passengers. Will you allow this trag- 
edy to occur? Some of the sailors have 
worked hard, and we find that Books 16, 
8, 6, 28, 3, 5, 12, 27, 28, 7, 18, 30, 34, 36, 
41, 21, 42 have supported this undertaking 
especially well. Do your duty! Full steam 
ahead and place your Book among those 
who truly helped us to finish this trip with 
colors flying! 
_ All tickets and_ money must be turned 
in by the Book Representatives on May 
14. After that tickets may be obtained 
after school in the S. A. Office. These 
tickets will not be credited to the Book. 
So buy your tickets now, and give your 
Book the credit. 

(This is a clever bit of publicity for 
the opera. It was printed in the Broad- 
caster, the weekly publication of the West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, West 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The School Press Review 


The Editor’s Column 


THE Review and the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association wishes to each and every school 2 
happy, prosperous year. We hope you produce 
a better paper between now and June than ever 
before in your history. We want you to do this 
both for your own satisfaction and honor and we 
wish to feel also that our work, our policies and our 
magazine have helped just a little in your progress. 


The editor hopes you will consult him frequently. 
He has a large and copious mail box and it doesn’t 
seem to satisfy its appetite for letters, papers and 
magazines. You can see from the exchange page 
how few have come in this fall, a mere handful, 
but all good papers. We want you to put us on 
your mailing list. We will try to announce each 
month the papers we have received, so if your 
name is not listed, the paper has not come. 


In the spring, just before the schools closed, the 
editor journeyed up to Yonkers to talk with a 
group of editors, all members of the Westchester 
Interscholastic Press Association. This is a new 
organization of the schools in Westchester County, 
New York. Then on October first he went out to 
Freeport, Long Island, to talk over the year’s work 
with the editorial board of the Student, the High 
School magazine. We enjoy meeting these groups 
and hope to know them better. 


Business Management of a School Paper 
Continued from page 8 
is wise to do a little advertising of its own. 
A successful means of doing this is by having 
blotters printed to distribute to the student 
body and to advertisers. They may be used 
most effectively in conjunction with a sub- 
scription campaign. Calendars have also been 
utilized, as have ads on the movie screen. 
After the paver is well under way there 
will come the collection of bills. A special 
form of bill head should be arranged for ad- 
vertising accounts. All money received 
should be deposited in the bank by the busi- 
ness manager. The paper should have a 
commercial account and should pay all bills, 
however small, by check, thus affording a 
double check on all expenses. An accurate 
account should be kept of all receipts and ex- 
penditures, and frequent reports should be 
given for the benefit of the board members. 
If these general plans are followed through 
a successful business management should 
result. Many other problems will present 
themselves, but they must be solved accord- 
ing to local conditions. 





The School Press Review 


Exchange Page 


| XCHANGES” is not the prop- 
er title for this page. It 
should be called “Contribu- 


fi tors,” for it contains news of 
YY | the school papers sent to THE 


[ieee REVIEW. But the old term 
means more than the new one and it con- 
veys the desired impression. So we adhere 
to the traditional. 


An exchange page usually has plenty of 
interesting material for consideration but 
it seems difficult to get away from the hack- 
neyed terms of past and present usage. You 
know them all: “Fine paper,” “more cuts,” 
“liven-up the issue,” “best we have seen,” 
etc. This department will do its best but 
we can’t promise to keep clear of the rocks 
on all occasions. 

There is one thing about which everyone 
is a bit sensitive, and that is the spelling 
and pronunciation of his name. And yet 
see what we find in our exchange columns! 
One paper lists The Brum and another The 
Bruin from the High School, New Bern, 
S. C. The Institute Tatler is credited to 
Wilkes-Barre Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
in one paper and to Wilkes-Barre High 
School in another. What will the Richard 
J. Reynolds High School of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., think of its Pine Whispers, a charm- 
ing name, transformed into “Pine Whisk- 
ers!” Be careful, exchange editor, the print- 
er prints what you give him! 


Every year the Dead Letter Office in 
Washington becomes more and more exas- 
perated with the carelessness of the public, 
and the latter vents its wrath on the postal 
authorities. “Winston-Salem” is a North 
Carolina community and yet an exchange- 
geographer lists it as “Winston.” A paper 
sent to The Criterion, Paterson, N. J., might 
not arrive at its destination. Paterson is 
a large city. One sent to the “F. H. S. Spir- 
it,” Freehold High School, Freehold, N. J., 
would find no difficulties on its journey to 
that exchange editor’s desk. 


List the paper, the school, the city and the 
state correctly or do not list them at all. 

THE REVIEW is happy to see Vol. IV, or 
whatever it may be, and No. 1, on the papers 
and magazines sent to this office. We feel 
we are all starting the year together. The 
Classen Life, published weekly by the news 
writing classes of Classen High School, Ok- 


lahoma City, Oklahoma, shows how well 
those classes are conducted. Miss Ross, the 
faculty adviser, knows school newspapers. 
This is our first exchange from that state. 
The Megaphone, published bi-weekly in the 
interests of the school community by the 
Senate of the Northeast High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and No. 1, has a staff with a 
“nose for news.” One feels he knows North- 
east after reading a single issue. Royal J. 
Davis, of the New York Evening Post, in 
his address to the delegates at our 1925 Con- 
vention, stated, “There is entirely too much 
blind imitation of metropolitan dailies. ... 
Isn’t there some way for you to be more 
original ... to bring out. . . individuality 
and distinctiveness ....?” The Megaphone 
has done it. 

The Frankford High Way, published 
weekly by the students of Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., is a new paper. 
The Pioneer, their monthly magazine, will 
now appear quarterly. A newspaper and a 
magazine present a well-rounded outlet for 
student writing, and Frankford must be 
complimented on its comprehensive pro- 
gram. High Life, published bi-weekly by 
the students of the Greensboro, N. C., High 
School, also sent us Number 1. They had 
room, too, to print “Volume” and “Number” 
in their heading. Not a scrap of news of 
all that collects over a summer was left out 
of that issue. The heading of the sports 
page was so novel we are going to try and 
print it later. The Blair Breeze, devoted to 
the interests of the students and alumni of 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., is writ- 
ten to please those in intimate contact with 
the school and those at a distance. It is 
unique in this respect and fills the difficult 
situation admirably. The Student, the Free- 
port, N. Y., High School magazine, pub- 
lished an eight page “extra” to welcome the 
students back to school and to announce the 
many events which would take place before 
the first issue of the year. This idea should 
find a ready response among those who 
would like to start the ball rolling early in 
the semester while spirit and interest are at 
a high pitch. 


REVIEW will print each month a list of 
newspapers and magazines from the mem- 
bership list of the C. S. P. A. This list is 
part of the Class A group, schools of 1,000 
pupils or over. 
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Magazines--Class A 


APOKEEPSIAN, High School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

THE ARGOSY, West Commerce High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE BEN FRANKLIN, Junior High School, 
Newcastle, Pa, 

BROWNELL METEOR, Brownell Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CANARY AND BLUE, High School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE CRITIC, High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

THE DOME, High School, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

EASTERN ECHO, Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

THE ECHO, High School, 
Hazleton, Pa. 

THE GALE, High School, 
Revere, Mass. 

THE HIGH LIGHT, High School, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RECORD, High School, 
Camden, N. J. 


IMPRESSIONS, Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
LANTERN, Patrick Henry Jr. High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
LIBERTAS, High School, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
MAGPIE, Dewitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 
THE MIRROR, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OCCIDENT, West High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ORACLE, High School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
ORACLE, High School, 
Manchester, N. H. 
THE OWL, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City. 
PANORAMA, Binghamton Central High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. 
PIONEER, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE PURPLE AND WHITE, High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
THE REVIEW, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C 
SAID AND DONE, 
High School, Muskegon, Michigan. 
SHUCIS, High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
THE SOUTHERN BELL, Southern Junior 
High School, Somerville, Mass. 
SPECTATOR, Boys’ High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 


WESTWARD HO, Western High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


You could make your paper better, 


You could bring distinction to your 
school, 


You could help your student-body 
to write more appropriate 
articles, 


You could help to put a paper on 
its feet, financially, 


You could start on the road to- 
ward a national award for ex- 
cellence, 


Would You Noi Do Ii? 


You can do these things, 
Make your paper better, 
Bring honor to your school, 


Give your contributors an idea of 
the type of material 


You want, 


And secure a flood of hints to make 
your paper more attractive, 


By subscribing to the ScHOOL 
PRESS REVIEW, the magazine 
devoted to the interest of you 
and your paper, or 


By obtaining 


A New Subscriber CToday 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, 
304 University Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


(Single subscriptions, $2, 5 or more 
at $1.25 each.) Enclosed find 
Please send the REVIEW for one year to 



































“B.—Editors and Business Managers! 


Nearly 2000 Cuts at your disposal— 


Send us a copy of your Magazine or Annual, your name, school address, and specifica- 
tions for engraving, printing, and binding and we will submit our proposal and 
send you copies of our /28:page books containing valuable sugges: 
tions and nearly 2000 stock cuts, borders, initial letters, orna« 
ments, etc. They will add life to your publication! No obligation whatsoever! 


QUALITY 


—_ BINDING | SERVICE 
neal “ -——— 


‘ 


"GoJo swam + GEORGE F. 6, BOOSS, de. {HEM fet Seg 


We have a special department Producers of “‘The 
devoted to work of this nature ! q School Press Review” 























